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The  Difference. 

Much  of  current  political  discussion 
is  of  that  nebulous  sort  which  is  in 
tended  to  confuse,  rather  than  to 
struct  the  voters.  An  apfieal  to  the 
prejudices  of  maiikind  is  a  quicker  pro¬ 
cess  than  an  able  argument  addressed 
to  their  intellects.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  essential  issue 
at  stake  is  hist  sight  of  as  a  political 
campaign  advances,  and  the  oratory 
beiijiues  more  passionate  and  reck¬ 
less. 

To  the  average  man,  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff,  whether  made  by  Repubti- 
ciuis  or  Democrats,  is  merely  a  reduc 
tion  of  the  tariff.  Few  men  have  the 
education  or  the  expert  knowledge  to 
determine  the  necessities  of  a  forty, 
fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  duty  upon  any 
given  manufactured  product  Each 
man's  sympathies  naturally  go  with 
the  party  with  which  he  has  beeu  al 
lied  in  the  past  His  inclination  is  to 
intrust  the  work  of  reduction  to  his 
party  friends. 

Yet  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  parties  as  at  present  organiz 
ed.  There  is  a  principle  involved 
even  in  so  apparently  simple  a  matter 
as  a  change  of  duties  upou'  imported 
goods. 

The  only  free- trade  country  in  the 
world  to  day  is  England.  The  revenue 
required  for  the  payment  of  the  cur 
rent  expenses  is  derived  from  an  ipi 
port  tax  upon  wines,  spirits,  tea  and 
tobacco,  and  an  internal  tax  upon  in 
comes,  anil  spirits  produced  at  home. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  import  tax  is 
no  protection  at  all  to  her  manufac¬ 
tures.  They  are  compelled  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  world.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  Germany  and  Frauqe 
collect  high  rates  of  duty  upon  goods 
not  manufactured  iu  these  countries. 
These  duties  afford  protection  from 
the  cheaper  goods  of  England  ami 
Holland. 

Between  these  two  systems,  the  one 
levying  heavy  duties  upon  spirits, 
wines,  tobacco  and  tea,  leaving  trade 
in  other  articles  untramineled  and 
known  as  five  trade ;  and  the  other 
levying  duties  upon  a  large  number 
of  manufactured  products  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  home  industry,  there  is  so 
wide  a  difference  that  the  dullest  vo¬ 
ter  can  understand  the  issue.  It  is 
only  when  the  partisan  undertakes  a? 
step  in  the  direction  of  liis  favorite 
goal,  free- trade,  that  he  begins  to  dis¬ 
semble.  He  dares  not  make  the 
change  at  once,  so  he  shapes  his  poli 
cv  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  the  end 
by  easy  stages.  But  whether  the 
country  goes  slovtly  or  swiftly  the  re¬ 
sult  is  the  same  :  the  duty  upon  man¬ 
ufactured  goods  is  taken  off,  indus¬ 
tries  which  have  struggled  long  for 
existence  are  smothered  in  tlie  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  cheap  gooJs  of  Euro- 
ptean  countries,  labor  is  de  graded,  and 
the  business  of  the  whole  country  is 
prostrated. 

Advocates  of  free  trade  tell  us  iL  is 
a  wise  financial  system,  and  so  it  iA 
for  England,  where  laltor  is  cheap, 
capital  abundant,  manufactures  well 
established.  But  for  -America  there 
must  T>e  protection  wisely  directed  to 
the  support  of  the  still  struggling  in¬ 
dustries,  until  improved  machinery, 
cheap  labor,  and  capital  shall  make  it 
possible  to  oom{»ete  with  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  world. 

There  is  then  a  difference  in  the 
tariffs  advocated  by  the  two  political 
parties.  "There  is  also  a  difference  in 
the  men  who  compose  these  jiarties. 
The  debates  in  Congress  have  suffici¬ 
ently  setthftl  the  fact  that  the  great 
Southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  par 
ty  is  as  much  free  trade  fa  it  was  pro- 
slavery  before  the  War.  Upon  the 
other  hand  the  Republican  party  is 
the  party  of  protection  to  home  indus¬ 
tries.  It  can  honestly  appeal  to  the 
the  laboring  men  to  support  it  in  its 
present  struggle  to  save  the  country 
from  ruined  industries,  cheap  goods 
and  cheap  meu. 


false  and  foolish  the  claim  that  pot¬ 
ties  are  of  interest  only  tu  p'die-mas. 
The  issues  this  .'ear  in  very  truth 
O’tne  home  to  every  man  ami  woman. 

Mr.  Coult  held  the  attention  of  his 
audience  for  an  hour  and  a  half — the 
interest  at  the  clone  being  greater 
than  at  the  beginnig.  This  j»ro\e» 
two  tilings,  first  that  Mr.  Coal!  ma<te 
a  very  good  speech,  and  iu  the  se«  iid 
place  that  he  hail  a  very  appreciative 
audience. 

The  work  of  the  newly  organize.  1 
Campaign  Glee  Club  was  fine  and  ad 
ded  very  much  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  am  lienee.  We  are  ooufideut 
that  their  guod  work  was  thoroughly 
appreciated,  and  doubt  not  that  their 
inspiriting  music  will  ad«l  many  a  vote 
to  the  Republican  column  this  fEll. 
The  meeting  was  a  great  huoc«*h,  and 
the  canqjaign  may  be  said  to  lie  fairly 
uiuler  wav. 


Under  Way. 

Dodd's  Hall  was  filled  last  Monday 
evening  with  as  intelligent  an  audi¬ 
ence  as  one  often  sees  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  even  *in  the  very  intelligent 
town  of  Bloomfield,  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Coult’s  exposition  of  Republican  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Re¬ 
publicans  were  able  to  gather  such 
an  ^udience  at  this  very  early  stage  o 
the,  campaign,  shows  the  interest 
which  exists  in  its  issues.  Such  a 
gathering  at  this  time  stamps  as  Initla 


AH  ADDRESS  TO  FREE-TRADERS 

ItEFoRE  THE  COMMONWEALTH  CLTH  OF  SVq 
YORK,  DECEMBER  19,  1887,  BY  ROBERT 
P.  KIRTBL 

4lu  rvAj-onse  m  a  a [•»•<•<- h  mt -le  by  Mr  K.  R.  B*. 
*»T.  S«-.  re>tary  of  Ihe  New  York  Fn«e  Tra.ir 
Club,  Hi.*  MDr  evening,  In  which  that  gentle¬ 
man  t,..  k  -tr-mg  gr.umlH  In  nu|>p.,n  tbe 
PmlJi-nt'a  Meaenge,  Je-  taring  t  iiai  the  Pr»  a- 
liient  had  at  la.-,t  clearly  >nuo.l  tbe  taeti* 
between  Free  Trade  and  Proteeti  -n  and 
welcoming  tbe  nimlng  economic  battle 

ConcluiU  d. 

It  has  been  truly  said  by  a  writer 
iu  the  Xorth  Ainerintn  Hecietr  that 
the  President  presents  the  weakest 
side  of  the  free  trade  argument.  And 
this  is  true,  “in  comprehension  as  in 
courage"  this  writer  says,  “he  reset 
hies  the  school-la >y.  Dogmatic  and 
positive  w  here  a  competent  free-trader 
would  lie  most  vague  and  cautious, 
he  discharges  obsolete  and  long  aban 
doned  theories  which  resemble  6cu 
uomic  arms  of  precision  no  more  than 
a  Queen  Anne  blunderbuss  resembles 
a  modern  Lebel  ride  ” 

That  he  has  “betrayed  a  melancholy 
and  bopless  ignorance”  of  facts  there 
can  l>e  no  doubt.  And  that  his  argu¬ 
ment  is  built  upon  the  proposition 
that  prices  of  protected  products  are, 
as  a  rule,  enhanced  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  protective  duties,  even  a  free 
trader  will  not  deny.  Before  the 
people  wijl  believe  this,  you  gentlemen 
will  have  a  good  deal  of  explaining  to 
do.  You  will  not  only  have  to  explain 
the  facts  which  I  have*  laid  before 
you,  nnd  which  Air.  Charles  Helier 
Clark  has  laid  before  you,  but  you 
will,  as  the  writer  in  the  Xorth 
‘riant  JUrinr  says,  be  cruelly 
handicapped  by  his  ignorance 
another  way.  You  will  have  “to  explain 
how  glassware  came  to  be  bought  in 
Pittsburg  for  Cunard  steamer  ;  how 
American  bridge-builders  secured  the 
contract  to  put  thousands  of  tons  of 
American  steel  into  an  Australian 

bridge  ;  how  Pennsylvania  rails  •  vuut 

to  Mexico,  or  New  Jersey  locomotives 
to  Europe,  or  American  miuing  ma 
chinery  to  British  mines  in  South 
Africa,  and  bv  what  miracle  it  comes 
to  pass  that  American  cottons  are 
sold  iu  Manchester  and  Americn 
cutlery  in  Sheffield. 

Linked  with  these  are  the  other 
fallacies  that  foreign  prices  would  be 
what  they  now  are  if  American  pro 
(faction  were  to  cease,  and  that  cheap 
er  materials  can  be  had  by  depndin 
upou  foreign  supplies.  In  1879 
increased  demand  for  iron  from  this 
country,  amounting  to  550,0(>0  tons, 
actually  raised  the  prices  of  pig  iron 
in  Great  Britain  G7  per  cent,  of  bar 
iron  66  per  cent,  and  of  some  othe 
manufactured  kinds  100  per  cent,  and 
yet  Mr.  Cleveland  imagines  that 
demand  five  or  ten  times  greater, 
consequent  uj)On  a  removal  of  duties, 
would  not  lift  the  foreign  price 
much  ns  the  exist ing  duty  of  43  per 
c^nt.  Similar  examples  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  could  be  presented  of  sudden 
and  fatal  rise  in  the  cost  of  materials, 
when  this  country  has  suffered  itself 
to  become  dependent  upou  foreign 
supplies.” 

And  while  you  are  enveloping  these 
facts  with  theories  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  wmking  people  the  manu¬ 
facturers  will  resent  the  President! 
statement  in  regard  to  enormous  divi¬ 
dends  and  demonstrate,  as  Mr.  Abram 
S.  Hewitt  did,  how  small  are  their 
profits  by  offering  to  rent  bis—vast 
frills  for  a  dividend  of  six  jter  cent. 

If  you.  stand  firm  by  tbe  text  of 
this  extraordinary  message,  you  will 
have  to  work  hard.  Tbe  people  of 
this  land  want  the  facts  about  the 
tariff.  You  can*  ot  humbug  them 
with  your  “ninety  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  blankets,”  and  “eighty  per  cent  on 
clothing.”  They  understand  that  over 
sixty  per  cent  of  their  income  goes 
for  food,  which  is  cheaper*  here  than 
anywhere  on  ear;h ;  and  they  also 
know  that  the  average  of  seventeen 
per  cent  of.  their  rneomew  bich  is  ex¬ 
pended  on  clothing  can  be  laid  out  to 
as  good  advantage  in  the  New  York 
market  as  in  the  London  market. 
They  also  know  that  the  development 
of  thpse  great  industries  under  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  has  had  much  to  do  w  ith 
cheapening  all  commodities  that  enter 
into  general  consumption. 

What  is  true  of  wool  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  other  articles  pro 
posed  for  the  free  list,  but  which  the 
Pi 


bring  about  either  one  of  these  cataa 

tropbes. 

If  I  had  the  time,  mod  you  genlk- 
men  had  the  patience,  I  oouki 
up  every  one  of  theue  American  in 
Justin*  ami  show  what  has  been 
accomplished  under  this  protective 
system.  Free-traders  and  revenue 
refi>nnerv  admit  all  thi*  But  there 
ih  a  broader  viejjr  ,,f  the  subject  that 
tbe  President  apparently  has  not 
th<  sight  jL  Ha  looks  at  this  question 
in  spots,  through  a  microscope,  and 
fancn-H  he  sees  All  manner  of  «freadful 
things.  It  is  iiiot  a  question  simply 
of  whether  we  l^hall  clothe  ourselves 
in  cloth*  manufactured  from  American 
wools,  or  in  cloths  fabricated  from 
Australian  w^.lk,  but  bow  will  the 
nation  at  large  and  the  individual 
citizen  be  affected  by  the  policy  which 
makes  the  lattelr  necessary,  if  not  in 
evitable  This  is  the  position  taken 
by  the  minority  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  1886,  wlieii  the 
question  of  free  wool  was  l>efore  the 
committee.  Itf 
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president  does  not  specifically  men 
tion.  It  will  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  put 
iron  ore,  coal,  manufactured  lumber, 
salt  or  flax  upon  the  free  list.  Under 
the  tariff,  the  iron  ore  product  has 
increased  from  1,000,000  to  10,000,000 
tons  annually.  Mr.  George  H.  Elv, 
of  Cleveland,  told  me  the  other  .lay 
that,  including  tbe  investments  for 
distribution  (railroads,  vessels,  etc.), 
not  less  than  $150,000,000  of  capital 
was  invested  in  this  industry.  We 
are  now  importing  1,000,000  tons, 
lake  the  duty  of£  anil  either  the 
wages  of  miners  must  be  reduced  or 
development  stop.  I  contend  that  it 
is  better  for  this  country  to  j»av  a 
giHsl  deal  higher  for  its  ore,  its  coal, 
its  pig-iron,  its  iron  and  steel,  than  to 


not  the  narrow 
immittee  contended, 
e  clothes  we  wear,  or 
or  the  lundier  which 
yiv»-s  shelter  to  our  homes  :  hut  what 
will  lie  the  general  effect  of  such  re¬ 
duced  cost,  and  all  which  must  follow 
it,  upon  our  citizenship,  and  ultimate 
ly,  its  influence  uj*>n  the  strength  and 
character  of  our  institutions.  The 
government,  which  derive  all  its 
powers  from  the  people,  must  be 
mindful  of  their  interests,  considerate 
of  their  character,  and  in  every  way 
possible  favor  their  preparation  for 
the  responsibilities  with  which  thev 
are  charged.  It  is  a  broader  question 
than  the  price  df  the  foreign  or  the 
domestic  product.  I  submit  the  fol 
lowing  five  propositions  for  considera¬ 
tion: 

I.  A  nation  should  make  what 
can  make  cheaper  than  it  can  buy  it. 

II.  The  cost  of  a  thing  is  what  we 
part  with  to  obtain  it. 

III.  A  nation  parts  with  raw  ma 
terials  when  she  devotes  them  to 
productive  manipulation,  thus  using 
them  up. 

IV.  A  nation  does  not  part  with 
her  capital  or  her  labor.  Their  pro¬ 
ductive  employment  costs  her 
more  than  their  idleness. 

V.  Therefore,  the  only  element  of 
cost  in  domestic  production — so  far 
as  concerns  the  producing  nation — if 
the  nature  of  the  materials  used  up ; 
their  value,  that  is,  to  the  natiou  iu 
their  natural  site  and  condition.  Com¬ 
paring  the  condition  of  the  nation  at 
the  inception  of  the  act  of  production 
with  its  condition  at  the  completion 
of  the  act,  the  only  difference  due  to 
the  act  that  cau  be  discovered  is  tie 
impairment  of  her  natural  resources. 

Thus  with  sufficient  spare  capital, 
and  sufficient  spare  labor,  it  pays  us 
to  do  our  own  manufacturing,  even  at 
au  euhauced  cost  to  the  individual — 
that  is,  it  pays  the  nation. 

And  now  one  word  on  the  Presi 
dent’s  second  proposition  to  reduce 
duties,  as  a  menus  of  cheapening  com¬ 
modities  and  decreasing  revenue.  No 
specific  sclieilules  Rre  mentioned,  so 
there  is  doubt  as  to  w  hich  schedules 
he  would  doom.  Is  it  the  iron  and 
steel  schedule  ?  ,  If  so,  has  he  taken 
into  consideration  that  last  year  nearly 
$50,000,000  worth  of  foreign  iron  and 
steel  products  came  into  this  market. 
The  woolen  schedule,  with  $40,000,000 
of  foreign  products ;  the  silk  schedule, 
with  $30,000,000  ;  the  cotton  sched¬ 
ule,  with  $30,000,000  and  tbe  flax  and 
hemp  schedule  with  $31,600,000.  A 
few  years  ago  I  made  an  estimate 
showiug  that  in  foupyears  ending  1884 
$1,204,000,000  worth  of  imported 
manufactured  goods  had  been  landed 
in  this  country  that  should  have  beeu 
made  here,  something  like  $240,000,- 
000  annually.  The  duties  on  these 
goods  aggregate  nearly  $100,000,000 
annually.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  ourselves  produce  these 
important  articles  of  manufacture. 

A\  ith  abundant  coal  and  iron  ore,  we 
have  no  right  to  go  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  annually  for  one  sixth  of  our 
supply  of  iron  and  steel.  The  great 
est  cotton-producing  country  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  ingenious  in  the 
use  of  machinery,  has  no  right  to  buy 
nearly  $30,000,000  worth  of  the  man 
ufactures  of  this  same  cotton  of  other 
nations.  The  third  great  wool-pro¬ 
ducing  country  of  the  world  should 
not  stand  idly  by  and  pay  foreign 
labor  and  foreign  capital  for  one  sixth 
of  what  it  uses  of  these  goods,  and 
mostly  gixxls  into  wrhich  the  greatest 
amount  of  labor  has  gone.  Our  tin 
plate  factories  are  silent,  while  Eng¬ 
land  supplies  us  with  the  goods,  and 
puts  up  the  price  by  a  combination 
with  French  producers.  Including 
those  that  coiue  in  free,  one  third  of 
our  annual  supply  of  chemicals  come 
from  Europe  ;  four  times  the  value  of 
our  total  flax  products  is  imported 
me-third  of  our  glassware,  and  one 
half  of  our  earthenware  and  china 
And,  in  the  face  of  this,  there 
people  foolish  enough  to  talk  of  Amer¬ 
ican  manufactures  l>ei  g  able  to  com 
pete  with  the  manufactures  of  the 
world.  In  some  lines,  especiollv  ii 
articles  of  universal  consumption,  per 
haps  we  can  ;  bpt  these  figures  do 
not  indicate  that  we  can  in  the  higher 
grades  of  goods  in  the  principal  pro 
teeted  industries.  Here  we  have  in 
five  years  $1,200,000,000  worth  of 
manufactured  goods  that  ought  to 
have  beeu  made  here.  What  does 
this  menu  to  the  workingman  of  the 
United  States,  supposing  we  could 
have  made  all  these  goods  at  home  f 
At  least  fifty  per  cent  of  this  was 
labor,  for  the  goods  that  come  in 
under  our  present  tariff  are,  as  a  rule, 
the  finer  class  of  goods,  in  the  making 
of  which  a  large  amount  of  labor  is 
consumed.  At  least  fifty  per  cent  of 
this  is  labor,  I  repeat.  The  American 
workman  has  lost  $600,000,000,  or 
over  $120,000,000  every  year  in  wa¬ 
ges.  Supposing  that  mythical  and 
soulless  person  knowp  to  political 
economists  as  the  “consumer”  has 
Ix^en  able  to  get  these  goods  ten  per 
cent  cheaper,  the  nation,  as  I  have 
clearly  shown,  has  lost  ten  times  ten 
per  cent  in  not  employing  her  idle 
[®k°r  .and  surplus  capital.  While 
land  to  build  factories  upon, 


at  tlMM  imported  goods  can  be 
made  al  home,  than  a  lower  rata,  so 
that  more  can  be  made  abroad  If 
oweguf  our  leading  statesmen  would 
ably  end  vigunxisfy  go  before  the 
country  un  a  platform  pledging  a 
tariff  high  enough  to  really  protect 
American  wage  earners,  it  would 
the  country  $  That  is  more 
the  cry  of  the  future  here 
lower  duties.  Why,  even 
a  free- trade  economist  like  Prof.  F.  A. 
Walker  admits  that  wre  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  protection  revival,  and  that 
the  demand  is  coming  from  wage- 
earners.  The  man  engaged  in  the 
jtartialiy  protected  industries,  such  as 
iron  and  steel,  woolen  manufacturing, 
etc.,  looks  around  and  finds  his  fellow- 
wurkinen  engaged  in  the  absolutely 
protected  iuiluttiries  like  type  setting, 
carpwitering,  butchering,  brick-lav 
ing,  etc.,  earning  higher  wages  than 
he  does.  “If  I  was  absolutely  pro¬ 
tected,"  he  argues,  “my  wages  would 
lie  higher.”  If  we  made  $240,000,000 
worth  more  goods  at  home,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  would  he  higher.  Reducing 
duties  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
reveaue  will  never  work.  We  reduced 
the  duty  in  1883  on  certain  articles 
in  the  wool  and  woolen  schedules,  aud 
the  revenue  collected  on  those  articles 
has  increased  over  $11,000,000.  And 
w  orse,  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  manufac 
ture  of  worsted  goods  in  the  United 
States  must  soon  cease.  This  means 
the  mcrifice  of  $20,000,000  of  capital, 
and  idleuess  for  20,dO0  ojieratives. 
Is  this  wise  ?  It  is  necessary  for  our 
interior  health  to  keep  our  manufac 
torie#  vigorous.  It  will  not  do  for  a 
country  that  is  fortunate  to  have  such 
establishments  to  pinch ’them  down 
to  a  starvation  point.  If  this  is  done, 
•they  cannot  do  their  work  properly. 
If  a  man  is  hickv  enough  to  have  a 
gixnl  stomach  or  a  good  liver,  he  does 
not  pinch  it  down  to  the  mere  point 
of  letting  him  live.  It  is  a  good 
thiug  for  him  to  keep  it  vigorous. 
So  with  these  manufactories.  Let 
them  live.  And  if  they  live  and  pros¬ 
per,  the  Republic  will  live  and  pro¬ 
gress. 

In  all  that  goes  to  make  a  nation 
strong  aud  prosperous ;  in  all  that 
goes  to  make  a  country  great  and  in¬ 
dependent  ;  in  all  that  goes  to  broaden 
the  horizon  of  the  laborer,  increase 
his  earnings,  cheapen  the  cost  of  what 
he  boys,  and  improve  his  condition ; 
in  all  this  lies  the  strength  of  the 
protective  system.  Finn  iu  the  con¬ 
victions  of  our  leading  thinkers,  deep¬ 
ly  seated  in  the  experience  of  the 
country,  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the 
majority  of  people,  and  laden  with 
evidences  of  its  rich  fruit,  it  is  not 
likely  the  American  system,  shaped 
by  U  *  .  - 

pubi 


purpone  of  grinding  down  the 
operatives.  And 
advocated  squarely  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Ignorance  is  no  excuse  for  advocating 
a  STBtem  that  would  destroy  American 
industries  and  pauperize  Americcui 
labor.  For  advocating  a  system  w  hich 
acknowledges  laianrrfain  as  an  excuse 
for  doing  nothing  while  people  starve* 
and  the  all-sufficiency  of  competition 
as  a  plea  for  grinding  the  poor. 
Though  you  geutlemen  may  raise  the 
cry  that  only  free  trailers  are  ( tins 
tiara,  we  atiii  contend  that  common - 
sense  aud  Christian  precept  are  jmrt 
of  our  economic  faith.  Ail  that  is 
best  in  human  nature  should  have  its 
place  in  economic  life.  Man  i*  not  a 
machine,  and  until  he  becomes  oue, 
you  can  never  apply  with  success  the 
principle  of  the  old  Manchester  school 
of  political  economists  u)iou  his  action. 
In  this  broad  domain  of  i oil's  there  js 
vet  plenty  for  human  hands  to  do. 
The  more  diversified  that  employment 
is,  the  better  for  the  Nation.  We  are 
called  upon  to  deal  w  ith  the  economic 
conditions  of  this  country,  not  of  the 
world  at  latge,  as  some  of  you  gentle 
men  seem  to  imagine.  We  must 
judge  of  what  is  best  for  our  own 
couutrv  at  this  time,  and  the  sooner 
you  divest  yourselves  of  played  out 
theories,  and  take  up  living  facts,  the 
better  for  the  country,  and  as  a  cou».- 
try  like  our  own  cannot  become  rich 
and  prosperous  without  the  inhabi 
tants  improving  their  condition,  the 
better  for  yourselves. 


PIANOS.  ORGANS, 


TSLXFE01TX  708. 


657  &  659  BEfiAD  ST,  NEWARK  K.  ’ 

-  The  Largest  Plano ’and  Organ  House  in  New  J,  TS, 

tXUMErKLY  FILLED  WITH 

Pianos  and  Parlol  Organs  of  all  Besi  Maker; 


Stein  way  &  Sons. 
EGableriBro. 

Vose  &  Son, 

Emerson, 

And  •<)  H<*»l  Maker*  of 

PIANOS. 

For  Cash  or 


Mason& Hai: : 
Sioiiouri  ci 
Dyer  &  Hogte 
Story  &  rim 

PAHI.uk 

BggOKCANs 

nail  Monthly  Payments. 


rpiigtit  ami  Squure  Pianos^!  let  am!  Rent  Applunl  if  ] ‘u i ,  >  „ 
Organs  $5  lo  $10  Monthly  until  AM  for.  anil  Delivered  Free  «.f  n,, 
of  first  payment  J* 

^•“Examine  the  c*elehr*to<1  isHNEfiT  HAULER  A  ItRo  | • 
Era  i  e  Upright  Plano — the  l»est  ujjjrlKht  piano  manufm-tnroil. 


FRAZEE,  CONNET  &  CO , 

CENTRAL  dry  goods  store, 

Nos.  657  and  6^9  Broad  Street,  Newark. 

i  .  JI - - - 

SEASONABLE liM  1 DSUM M ER  FABRIC'S 


764  and  7-66  Broad  St. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

DAY  and  EVENING  SeMiona.  BOTH  SEXFS 
educated  for  BuBiuess  PENMANSHIP.  BOOK¬ 
KEEPING.  arithmetic,  spelling,  corre- 

S PON DENCE.  SHORTHAND,  GERMAN,  FRENCH. 

PRACTICAL  LAW.  COMMEU- 
Tuition  low  Refer  to  ttw  bun- 
dre<lH  of  StudeuU  uow  in  BuaitiesB.  New  aud 
beautiful  Catalogue*  free.  Resolutions  PDicrottsed 
*'  Business  men  needing  office  help  will 


B. 

please  apply. 


C.  T.  MILLER. 

Principal. 


tii«  same  hands  that  built  the  Re- 
Limc^  is  to  be  wiped  ont  lor  a  system 


COLEMAN 

COLLEGE.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Boys.  Middle  ao*ed  Men  and  Yoi  no  Ladies. 
Trained  for  a  successful  start  In  business  life  at 

Coleman  College,  707  to  713  Broad  St. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

The  largest  and  most  i*opular  school  In  tbe 
country.  Course  of  study  combines  theory  with 
practice  by  a  system  of  business  transactions 
based  on  real  values.  No  vacatlous.  Rates  low. 
Graduates  assisted  to  situations.  <* 

The  College  Journal  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 
mailed  on  application. 

H.  COLEMAN,  Principal. 


H.  &  0.  G.  FRITZ, 


Summer  Silks, 

FRENCH  SAT 


french 


ALL 


JONES’ 

AT  GREATLY  RKI 

Satines  an 

SjXH-ial  Bargains  iu  Wai 


Printed 

:fs.  fink  <■] n< > ii 

AND 

MUTE  GOODS, 

J*(.Ttt>  PRICKS.  SPKt’JAL  > 

Challie  Remnants 

Dress  Patterns  on  centre  tnl.l. 


Cliallies. 

VMv 


AIA,  Ik  I  >  I  >S  Ol 


CARPENTERS 


Office  and  Shqp, 

FAERAM  ST.,  - 


BUILDERS. 


CLOf HINC 

H 

AT  VERY  toW  FIGURES. 


Bloomfield. 


Post  Office  Address,  Box  362,  Bloomfield. 


815  and  817  Broad  St., 

J 

rVewqfi-ic,  r>  .  .1. 


there  i 


Building'  Contracts  Taken.  Old  Buildings 
Remodeled  and  Removed. 

ESTIMATES  CHEERFULLY  FURNjSHED. 

- - - - - 

S.  D.  ACKERMAN, 

Sanitary  Plumber,  Steam  and  Gas  Filter. 

Tin,  Copper  and  Sheet  Iron  Work. 

Portable  and  Brick-set  FURNACES.  STOVES,  RANGES  &  HEATERS. 

Only  flijBLclaaa  work  done.  Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Estimates  cheerfully 
given. 

GLElfWOOD  AVE.  Near  the  Centre.  BLOOMFIELD 

—Gilbert  <&  Taylor’s 

Pofthe  Best  Quality  of  Well  Screened 

LEHIGH  COAL 

Also,  Lackawanna  or  Free  Burning  Coal. 

SEASONED  OAK  &  HICKORY  WOOD 

Sawed  and  Split ' 

P"T  '»  to  WU  to  <e,  our  p«c«  bet™.  tls..he„ 

G-ilToext  Tailor,  P.0.  Boi  30,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

of  8treet-  the  Canal,  and  at  T.  D.  Cooper's 

xt  to  Post  Office,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Telephone  No  87  R  1 


FOri  SALl]. 


uext 


SUMMER  HORSE  GOODS 

I  b  |\ 

Fine  Harness  and  Riding  Equipments. 

CARBIAGES, 

GEO.  ROUBAUD, 

202  Market  Street,  Newark. 


The  house  represented 
immediately  The  bouse  is  locab 
&  VS.  R.  R.,  is  within  5  minutes  w 
with  excellent  drainage.  Lot  60x1 

with  Uundrvln  Cceil^ami  thMfe  bed'11™  Sq',""'f  L,UI 

Hour  and  on*  ****  rooms  and  bath  n»oin  .»n  tin 

tb“f  fl>w-  The  lHM«e  baa  .uodern 
“  hot  and  cold  water,  bath 


ve  picture  is  offered  for  salt  clu  a  j « if  •*  ' 1 
at  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  <  >t>  ilh*  D  1. 
Ik  of  Glen  Ridge  Station.  <>u  ljib.li  l'  l  ,;  ■ 


tir>t  rf*" 


bella,  etc.,  and  iu  supplied  w’itb  w 
v>  ater  Comjyany. 


ier  from  tbe  mains  of  the  Eai-t  (*i-* 


No^uch  hous^fT  ^°«.e  ,Je8t  1Uost  borough  inani 

and  t  B“M  “r  . . .  '  "  ""  ' 

home  at  a  reasonable  price.  For 

JOSEPH 


to  those  desiring  to  secure  a  r  iujI  ‘i  t able 
tber  particulars  adilress 
GALLAGHER, 

Glen  Rux;f-,  -N.  J 
Ob  745  Broad  St.,  Newark.  N  J 


The  Citizen,’ 


Job  Printing  Promptly  Done, 

AT  THE  OFFICE  OF 

Broad  Street,  next  to  Post  Office 


J-  W1.  Baldwin  &  Bros, 

*  UPPKK  BiijAI)  STREET, 

FIRST  QUALITY  LEHIGH  COAL, 

Dry  Goods,  Grocen|s ,  Feed  and  Grain. 

Crockery,  Oilcloths,  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoos,  Etc 


